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Villon's success is his being adopted by the Pre- 
raphaelites; there was a Villon society founded. 
John Payne translated his entire work, to which 
Swinburne and Rossetti added some ballads in the 
Villon style. 

This book on Villon has been under way for 
sixteen years. A previous book taking an oppo- 
site view and based on arguments of facts, seem- 
ingly irrefutable, delayed the publication of this 
work, which is based on a moral point of view 
entirely and which has been justified by later 
discoveries. 

Hugo P. Thieme. 

University of Michigan. 



SPANISH DRAMA. 



Lope de Vega and the Spanish Drama, being the 
Taylorian Lecture (1902), by James Frrz- 
maubice-Kelly. Glasgow : Go wans & Gray; 
London : R. Brimley Johnson, 1902. 

To those who have followed the current of 
Spanish literary criticism it must have been evi- 
dent for some years that Lope de Vega, the ' ' Mon- 
arch of the Spanish Stage," has been slowly but 
surely regaining his kingdom. To this turn in 
the tide of popular favor the Spanish Academy has 
contributed in a large degree by the publication of 
the monumental edition of the works of Lope de 
Vega, edited by the foremost of Spanish critics, 
Sr. Menendez y Pelayo. The Academy surely 
does itself honor in thus honoring one of Spain's 
greatest sons. Indeed, Lope is the greatest of all 
Spaniards with the sole exception of Cervantes. 
And yet this great poet, this Fenix de Espafta, as he 
was called by his countrymen in his lifetime, has 
suffered the fate of having his glorious name over- 
shadowed by the later and lesser lights who hap- 
pened, for a time, to gain the plaudits of the fickle, 
changing crowd. Calderon, who appealed to a 
different side of the Spanish nature, almost com- 
pletely supplanted Lope in popular favor. Cal- 
deron became the name to conjure with. How 
true this is, and how completely Lope was over- 
thrown, is shown by an examination of the collec- 
tion of Comedias Escogidas, published in forty-four 
volumes between 1652 and 1704. Into this col- 



lection those plays that had met with the most 
marked success on the stage, naturally found their 
way. And though Lope had been dead only 
seventeen years when this series began, Calderon 
is here the ruling naine. The third volume is the 
only one that contains any number of Lope's plays. 
Indeed — hardest fate of all — Lope's comedias were 
frequently published under the names of lesser 
poets who happened to be popular at the time. 
How complete was the change that had been 
effected by a quarter of a century ! Then every- 
thing that was excellent was designated by Lope's 
name. The plays of minor poets, to get them 
into print and to get the public to buy them, were 
heralded as written by the great Lope. So did 
scores of weak and inflated comedias masquerade 
as the work of the great wizard, who looked on 
for a long time with indifference and without utter- 
ing a protest. But after his death the rdles are 
reversed. Lope's name had lost its power to 
charm, and the offspring of his brain seek shelter 
under the names of strangers. We find, glancing 
through the volumes of Eseogidas that Lope's El 
Monstruo de la Fortuna is ascribed to tres ingenios; 
El Marques de las Navas to Mesqua ; La Batalla 
de Honor to Zarate ; La Condesa de Belflor and 
El Premio en la mismaPena to Moreto ; El Amor 
enamorado to Zabaleta ; Sin seereto no ay Amor 
to Montalvan, and many more might be men- 
tioned. The crowd turned their backs on the 
great creator of the Spanish Drama and eagerly 
sought the plays of Matos, of Zarate, of Zabaleta, 
and Godinez, — indeed, even of such obscure poets 
as Jacinto Cordero, Muxet de Solis, Padre Calleja, 
Martinez de Meneses, Guedeja and Llanos. 

But in late years the tendency is clear amongst 
Spaniards and foreigners who have studied Lope 
closely, to place him once more upon the pedestal 
where he rightly belongs, as the greatest of all 
Spanish Dramatists. The excellent biography of 
Lope by La Barrera was published by the Spanish 
Academy in 1890. It contains a vast amount of 
material important for the student of Spanish 
literature of the period embraced by Lope's life 
(1562-1635), but it naturally — La Barrera was 
human — contains also some inaccuracies which later 
researches have rectified. But La Barrera' s 
biography is an immense tome which few, after all, 
except special students, would care to read. It 
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was therefore a very happy choice which the dis- 
tinguished Spanish scholar, Mr. James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly made for his Taylorian Lecture at Oxford 
(1902), to give a brief and comprehensive survey 
of Lope de Vega's life and work, embracing the 
results of the latest investigations. This truly 
admirable essay — Lope de Vega and the Spanish 
Drama — which tells in the brief space of sixty- 
three pages all that any but a special student would 
care to know of the career of Spain's greatest 
dramatist, is written with all the vigor and charm 
of style for which this scholar is so well known. 
Indeed, I cannot do better than give one or two 
excerpts from the Oxford Lecture by which the 
reader may judge for himself the quality of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly's performance. Speaking of 
Lope de Vega at the height of his career, our 
author says : 

"He was one of the sights of Madrid. As he 
returned from the hospital, where he attended the 
sick and dying, men turned to look at him in the 
street ; women and children clustered around him 
to kiss his hand, and to crave his blessing. His 
daily walk was as a royal procession : his portrait 
hung on the walls of palaces and cabins. So con- 
temporaries tell us, and so we love to picture him 
in his august old age — the living symbol of all the 
might, and pride, and glory of heroic Spain." 
(p. 25). 

Here is another passage a few pages farther on : 

"Though his [Lope's] household was on a 
modest footing, he was always pressed for money. 
He gave without stint in charity, and he died poor. 
He had many afflictions to crush him ; yet he 
lived every day of his life, did the work of twenty 
men and we cannot doubt that — on the whole — 
his long, tumultuous existence was a happy one. 
We see him in the ardour of aggressive youth, and 
watch him still battling, in the zenith of his renown. 
But we like best to think of him under another 
aspect during the last decade of his career : com- 
posing masterpieces as easily as he breathed, and 
conscious that after countless combats, the victory 
is his. We perceive him rejoicing in the calm 
autumnal splendour of his fame, but never more 
content than when playing with his children in 
the garden, ' ' etc. 



Finally, I cannot help quoting this concluding 
passage : 

"The one remedy for those who do not appre- 
ciate Lope is to read him. To attack the huge 
library of dramatic literature which he has be- 
queathed us is an enterprise calling for courageous 
perseverance during years. The result will repay 
the effort. If, on the one hand, the man who 
reads with care all Lope's surviving plays is inevi- 
tably condemned to read little else, on the other 
hand, such a reader has before him the certainty 
of being interested, moved, and delighted for no 
small part of his life-time. He will learn to know 
a genius, unequal indeed, but never dull ; he may 
be exhausted by Lope's indefatigable cleverness, 
but he will never weary of his author's company. 
He will see pass before him the entrancing 
pageant of a vanished age, a society vivid, pic- 
turesque, noble, blazoning its belief in God, the 
King, the Point of Honour, as imperious realities 
governing the conduct of an entire nation ; he will 
meet with personages of all grades, presented in 
every circumstance from the most tragic to the 
most laughable, and he will make acquaintance 
with a score of heroines as fair and gracious as 
Kosalind or Beatrice. I invite you to make the 
trial. And I confidently anticipate that here, as 
in other countries, the verdict of all who have thus 
qualified themselves to pronounce judgment will 
be unanimous. It will surely declare that literary 
history reveals no more interesting personality than 
Lope de Vega : that this great poet was also the 
mighty inventor of an original form, that he was 
a consummate expert in dramatic creation, with 
no equal in his own country, and — save Shake- 
speare only — no superior elsewhere." 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly's Taylorian Lecture is 
the best account of the life and work of Lope de 
Vega with which the writer is acquainted, and he 
cordially commends it to all who take an interest 
in the Golden Age of Spanish letters. 

Huao Albert Reiotekt. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



